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Notes on Mammals of Mineral County, West Virginia 

by 

Leonard M. Llewellyn 

Family Didelphidae = Opossums 
Opossum ( Didelphus virginiana virginiana ) 

This, the only marsupial, native to the United States in common in all parts of the county. Many 
are trapped each year for their fur and some are hunted at night. The automobile gets more probably 
than both the hunter and trapper put together. 

Family Talpidae = Moles 

Both the Hairy-tailed mole ( Parascalops breweri ) and the eastern mole ( Scalopus aquaticus 
aquaticus ) are known to occur in Mineral County. 

Family Soricidae = Shrews 

Small short-tailed shrew ( Cryptotis parva ) 

As far as I am aware this tiny shrew has never been taken in Mineral County but I have taken 
one specimen in McCoole, Maryland, less than a hundred yards from the Potomac river so there is 
every reason to believe that they would be in Mineral County also. 

Short-tailed shrew {Blarina brevicauda talpoides ) 

This species seems to be the most abundant of the insectivores in Mineral County being found 
in almost every locality. They are of considerable positive economic importance because of the great 
number of mice and insects that they consume. 

Family Vespertilionidae = Bats 

Little Brown Bat ( Myotis lucifugus lucifugus ) 

I have collected this bat several times in the cave in high rock about 
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five miles from Keyser and presumably most of the smaller bats seen flying about at dusk are of this 
species. 

Several other species do occur but unfortunately I have never had an opportunity to collect 

them. 

Family Ursidae = Bears 

Black Bear ( Euarctos americanus americanus ) 

This species was probably fairly common in the Alleghanies in early times but now are reduced 
to an occasional straggler that may come in. 

Family Procyonidae = Raccoons 
Raccoon ( Procyon lotor lotor ) 

This species still exists in most parts of the counties where it finds a suitable habitat. Trappers 
catch a few each year and a night hunter with a good ‘coon dog with still find enough ‘coons to make it 
an interesting sport. 

Family Mustelidae = Weasels, Minks, Skunks 
New York Weasel ( Mustela frenata novoboracensis ) 

This species is found occurring throughout the county and often does considerable damage to 
poultry and surely destroys many forms of birds and to a certain extent preys on smaller game animals, 
but on the other hand it must be admitted that it is a deadly enemy to all forms of small rodents that 
may be found in the path of this active blood-thirsty creature. 

Common Mink ( Mustela vision mink ) 

This larger carnivore is now comparatively rare in Mineral County, however, almost every 


attractive stream has at least one mink that travels 
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along its border in search of food. 

Eastern Skunk ( Mephitis nigra ) 

The skull is very common in Mineral County and is an important furbearer. Many are also 
killed on the roads by automobiles. The skull is of considerable positive economic importance to 
farmers because of its diet of insects and harmful rodents. When found near a poultry house the 
chances are that it is there in search of rodents rather than for the purpose of killing chickens. 

However, it must be admitted that once in awhile one will get in the habit of this easy way of procuring 
a living and naturally there is only one recourse for such a culprit - death. 

Family Canidae = Foxes 
Red Fox ( Vulpes fulva ) 

The red fox is comparatively scarce in Mineral County. But trappers take a few. A report from 
a CCC predator control project in Garrett Co., Md. stated that there were about six grays to one red 
taken. Conditions should be about the same in Mineral County. 

Gray Fox ( Urocyon c. cinereoargenteus) 

This species is fairly common in this county and trappers take quite a few each season. Both 
species of foxes do considerable damage to small game animals and birds. A Virginia study conducted 
by Mr. C. O. Handley 1 showed that rabbits comprised about 45% of the food of foxes. Only a few had 
eaten quail while on the other hand there was a high occurrence of destructive rodents. Thus it would 
seem that a well managed area can support a good bird or small game population and still have a few 


foxes. 
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Family Felidae = Cats 

Cougar, Panther, or Eastern Mountain Lion ( Felis concolor cougar ) 

When the settlers first arrived, panthers were reported to have been more common in the 
Alleghany Mountains than in other parts of the state. However, I know of no authentic reports of 
panthers in Mineral County - the nearest approach is a record of a panther skeleton presented to the 
Smithsonian taken at Capon Springs, in Hampshire Co., in 1850, by C. B. R. Kennerly. Since the 
panther ranges so far from its home den we may have reason to believe that occasional stories of 
“painter” or “catamount” may have some basis for fact. 

Bobcat, or Wild Cat ( Lynx rufus rufus ) 

Undoubtedly this species is not nearly so populous in Mineral County as in some of the more 
wild and mountainous sections of the state, but this large cat has made a remarkable adjustment and has 
adapted itself to changing conditions and may now live in the partially cleared areas. Most of the older 
hunters and residents can tell many stories about the bobcat. Shortly after 1900 my father carried on 
sawmill operations in Gerstell Hollow, and I have often heard him tell of returning home after nightfall 
and being paced along the trail by this cunning wild creature. Apparently this was out of pure curiosity 
because there was never any attempt made to attack and the animal would always keep well out of 
sight, stopping when dad would stop and moving on when he moved. This particular individual 
seemed to be one of those “big” ones that are always being caught as the tracks made in the snow were 
very large. There are still some recent reports of bobcats but I do not recall any definitive authentic 
ones. These animals are quite hard on game, particularly rabbits and turkeys. 
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Family Sciuridae = Squirrels 

Woodchuck, or Groundhog ( Marmota monax monax ) 

The woodchuck is fairly common throughout the county and is often seen in early morning or at 
dusk feeding in a favorite clover field or pasture. The holes dug near a clump of bushes, under a large 
rock or at the wood’s edge is a familiar sight and often affords shelter for the nearby cottontail when 
hard pressed by fox or great-horned owl. 

Fisher Chipmunk, Groundsquirrel, Grinnie ( Tamias striatus fisheri ) 

Very common in the county and too well known to need description. 

Red Squirrel ( Tamiasciurus hudsonicus subsp) 

Red squirrels are fairly common locally but should not be considered as plentiful. I am not sure 
which subspecies is found in Mineral County. The red squirrel or chickaree often does much damage 
to young birds or eggs but even this is no excuse for their being on an indiscriminate “vermin” list. 
Northern Gray Squirrel ( Sciurus carolinensis leucotis ) 

This is the common game squirrel in the county. “Black” squirrels are melanistic forms of this 
squirrel. 

Northern Fox Squirrel ( Sciurus niger neglectus) 

The fox squirrel is readily distinguished from the gray by its much larger size. It is found 
mostly in the mature open forest, and since it has not adapted itself so well to a changing environment 
it is much scarcer than the gray. However, Alvin Llewellyn, my brother, living at Gerstell reported that 
about one of five squirrels in that vicinity during last hunting season (1939) were fox squirrels. 

Eastern Flying Squirrel ( Glaucomys volans volans ) 
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This small squirrel is common in most of the wooded sections of the state but because of its 
nocturnal habits it is seldom seen. However, anyone who is familiar with the mouse-like squeak made 
by this sleek furry little creature can often notice their presence when it would be otherwise impossible 
to know of their nearness. Woodsmen frequently find them when they are dislodged from their home 
when a tree is felled. The latest record I have for this species is one caught by Alvin Llewellyn at 
Gerstell in 1939, in a Schuyler trap placed on a large maple tree. They make very attractive and easily 
kept pets. 

Family Cricetidae = Native rats and mice 

Deer Mouse ( Peromyscus leucopus novaboracensis ) 

The deer-foot mouse is one of the most common of the small rodents being found in almost 
every woodland. However, since it is strictly nocturnal it is not noticed so often. These mice are of 
little importance economically as they do not have the destructive habits so often associated with mice. 
This is the only subspecies of the white-footed mouse that I have trapped in Mineral County although I 
do not doubt but what the cloudland form would be taken in the higher Alleghanies. 

Allegheny Wood Rat ( Neotoma magister ) 

This rat is often locally called cave rat because of its fondness for caves or rocky ledges as a 
home site. I have taken one specimen of this “pack rat” in high rock cave and I believe Charles 
Chapman also secured a specimen from the same location. Evidence of its occupation of a cave is 
usually quite perceptible because of its habit of making a large nest of all available materials or it may 
just carry and pile for the pure love of “packing”. 
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Pennsylvania Meadow Mouse ( Microtus pennsylvanicus pennsylvanicus ) 

This is probably the most common in the county and is to be found in all parts of the county in 
meadows, matted vegetation, along streams, etc. They are of considerable negative economic 
importance and at times do considerable damage to grass crops and orchards. They are exceedingly 
prolific and if it were not for their natural enemies (hawks, owls, shrews and snakes) they would soon 
develop into a major pest. 

Common Muskrat ( Ondrata zibethica zibethica ) 

The muskrat is found in most of the streams and ponds of the county and many a country boy 
spends a part of his time each winter trapping these furbearers. My brother reports that the high floods 
of 1924 apparently drowned or captured most of the muskrats along the Potomac in this region and up 
to the present they have not “come back”. 

Family Muridae = Old World Rats and Mice 
Black Rat ( Rattus rattus rattus ) 

This rat is often thought to have been the first introduced rat to come to the state and was then 
driven out by its more aggressive cousin the Norway or house rat. Records of its occurrence in the 
state are now comparatively rare. However, I do have two interesting observations to make on this 
species. The first is a specimen trapped at Gerstell in Sept. 1939 and now in the Carnegie Museum 
collection. This black rat was taken in a wooded area at least a quarter of a mile from the nearest home. 
I also remember that while living at Gerstell in 1919 at a location about a mile distant from the above 
mentioned place we killed several black rats in and about our farm buildings. The one trapped in 1939 
was possibly a descendant of this colony that was forced to move out and has been since living in the 


woods. 
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Norway or House Rat ( Rattus norvegicus) 

This introduced rodent is common everywhere around buildings, homes, cornfields, and causes 
great damage every year. 

House Mouse ( Mus musculus musculus ) 

Another pest that is very common and needs no description. 

Jumping Mouse ( Zapus sp.?) 

This mouse is quite interesting because of the exceptionally large hind feet and greatly 
elongated tail that gives it the ability when frightened to bound through the air like a miniature 
kangaroo. As far as I am aware I know of no specimens actually recorded from Mineral County. 
However, I do recall taking one of these interesting rodents in a field at Gerstell at an elevation of about 
675 feet. This happened when I was a small boy and the unusualness of the occasiona called for 
another demonstration of this little fellow’s power to jump, but, when it was released, its jumping was 
so effective that it was over the river bank and out of sight before recapture could be made. I do, 
however, have a definite record of having taken a woodland jumping mouse ( Napeozapus i. Insignus ) 
in Garrett County, Md., where conditions are similar to the tableland in Mineral County. This specimen 
has been depositd in the Carnegie Museum. 

Family Leporidae = Hares and Rabbits 
Cottontail ( Sylvilagus floridanus subsp.?) 

The cottontail rabbits is perhaps hunted more than any other game animal in Mineral County. 

As far as I am aware no specimens have been collected in Mineral County and sent in for positive 
identification, but according to ranges given by E. W. Nelson in “North American Fauna”, No. 29, 
1909“, perhaps 
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both the eastern cottontail (S. f. mallurus ) and the New England cottontail (S. transitionalis ) should 
occur in Mineral County. 

Family Cervidae = Deer 

White-tailed Deer ( Odocoileus virginianus subsp.) 

This species seems to be coming back in greater numbers in Mineral County with hunting 
restrictions and with the return of much ot over land to a “sprouting” condition suitable for deer 
browsing. A warning sign along the road just south of Keyser on U.S. 220 has caused much comment 
and verifies the above statement. The sign reads: “Danger - Deer Crossing”. 



i Possibly: Handley CO. 1934. Progress report of the study of the food habits of the red and gray fox in Virginia. Annual 
Reports, Virginia Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond, VA. 2 pages. Or: Nelson AL, Handley CO. 
1938. Behavior of gray foxes in raiding quail nests. Journal of Wildlife Management 2: 73-78. 

ii Nelson, E.W. 1909. The Rabbits of North America. North American Fauna no. 29. 
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LLEWELLYN MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

Our recently deceased member, Leonard M. Llewellyn, was bom on 6 December 1907 in 
Allegany County, Maryland. His formal education at Virginia Polytechnic Institute was 
completed in 1941, since which time he has been employed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. He was associated with the U.S. Fur Animal Experiment Station, Saratoga Springs, 
New York, where he conducted studies on feeding and breeding of fox and mink in cap- 
tivity. Later he was assigned to study marsh ecology of the muskrat on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. For the past 15 years he has been on the staff at the Patuxent Wildlife 
Research Center, where he was most recently responsible for field investigations in the 
agricultural wildlife research program. He is best known for his studies of reproduction 
of fur animals, biology of the raccoon, and population studies on fur animals. 

To perpetuate the memory of Leonard Llewellyn, a number of his friends have estab- 
lished the Llewellyn Library Trust Fund to support the Leonard M. Llewellyn Memorial 
Library on Fur-bearing Animals. This library will be housed at the Wildlife Unit, Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Wildlife, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia, in 
recognition of his association with that institution. Anyone having books or reprints per- 
tinent to fur-bearing animals may contribute copies to this new collection. Such items 
should be sent to the Custodian (Henry S. Mosby), Leonard M. Llewellyn Memorial 
Library, Department of Forestry and Wildlife, V. P. I. Funds are also being solicited for 
the purchase of new books and support of the collection. Checks should be made out to 
“Llewellyn Memorial Library Fund" and sent to Dr. Carlton M. Herman, Patuxent Wildlife 
Research Center, Laurel, Maryland. 


